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For Friends’ Weekl, Intelligencer. 
EARLY HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 


With some account of the aberrations of James Naylor 
and John Perrot. 


The Society of Friends were gathered from va- 
rious religious denominations of christian profes- 
sors, during the prevalence of great commotions, 
both of a political and religious character in Eng- 
land. ‘They commonly date the origin of their 
becoming embodied as a distinct people, about 
1648, being the same year in which king Charles 
was beieaded, and the government assumed by 
the parliamentarians. George Fox, however, fur- 
nishes a chronological account of their beginning. 
"The truth sprang up first to us, so as to bea 
people to the Lord, in Leicestershire in 1644; in 
Warwickshire in 1645; in Nottinghamshire in 
1646; in Derbyshire in 1647; and in the adjacent 
counties in 1648, 1649 and 1€50; in Yorkshire in 
1651; in Laneashire and Westmoreland in 1652; 
in Cumberland, Durham and Northumberland in 
1653; in London and most of the other parts of 
England, Scotland and Ireland in 1654. In 1655 
many went beyond sea, where truth also sprang 
up; and in 1656 it broke forth in America and 
many other places.”” Most of this time the Eng- 
lish nation was subject to the fermentations of a 
civil war, and parties of various kinds rose ups 
and great was the controversy, disputation, ani- 
mosity and strife which prevailed. There was 
much profession of religion among the people, 
and liberty of conscience was incorporated into 
the objects of political struggles. But each party, 
when it had the ascendency, endeavoured to sup- 
port its own pe ‘culiar views —and entertained very 
little disposition to tolerate those of its opponents. 
Under such circumstances, there rose up a people, 
distinct in their principles, profession and man- 
ners, who were drawn off from the various de- 
nominations and parties, and united together in 
harmony of feeling and perception. ‘The practi- 

cal character of the doctrines held and promulyat- 
ed by Friends, and the plain and intelligible views 
which they presented, were calculated to arrest 
the attention of serious inquirers after truth. ‘That 
those views should be laid hold of by some who 
were not careful to distinguish between the pure 
openings of gospel light, and the cogitations of 
their natural affections,—the operations of their 
unsanctified wills,—and the activity of their im- 
aginations,—does not seem to us to be very 
strange. ‘That so few eases of this description 
occurred, affords a strong argument in favor of the 
soundness of the doctrines held by Friends. 


Our object at present, is to bring into view 
some of those cases, under a hope that, if rightly 
considered, they may furnish useful caution and 
instruction; for it is ‘wisdom to avoid those evils 
which have occasioned the downfall of others. A 
sensible writer observed, that the Quakers dis- 
covered the true medium of life,—they made use 
of so much of tlie good things of this world as 
were useful and convenient, and discarded what- 
ever was prejudicial to their spiritual interest in 
another state of existence. 

By the records of history, it appears that Friends 
were preserved in unity and gospel fellowship, 
without interruption, till 1656. About this time, 
the harmony of the society was partially interrupt- 
ed in England by the extravagancies of James 
Naylor and his followers. Naylor had been 
several years engaged both by preaching and 
writing, as an able advocate of the principles and 
doctrines professed by Friends. He was eloquent 
and powerful in the ministry;—and it is re — 
that a military officer, who had been engaged i: 
the battle of Dunbar, passing afterwards near 
where James Naylor was preaching to a large 
company in a field, sent two men in succession to 
see what was going on; neither of them returning, 
he went himself, and subsequently stated, that he 
was more terrified at the preaching of James Nay- 
lor than he was at the batile of Dunbar. After 
travelling in various parts of England, Naylor 
went to London, where Edward Burrough and 
Francis Howgill had already been the means of 
gathering a meeting of Friends. There he preach 
ed in such an eminent manner, that many admir- 
ing his gift, began to esteem him above his 
brethren, which gave oceasion to some diflerence 
in the society: and this ran so high, that some for- 
ward women undertook to dispute with Burrough 
and Howgill openly in their preaching. Being 
reproved for it, the women carried their c omplaints 
to James Naylor, and endeavoured io invense him 
against his friends. At length, he so far joined 
with them, that he became clouded in his under- 
standing, bewildered and ata loss in his judgment, 
and estranged frum his best friends, because they 
did not approve his conduct. He then began to 
give ear to the flattering preiges of some whimsi- 
eal people, chiefly females, divers of whom ac- 
companied him from London to Exeter, where he 
was imprisoned. Some of them kneeled before 
him and kissed his feet in the prison at Exeter, and 


in their letters called him the Everlasting Son of 


Righteousness; Prince of Peace; the Only Begot- 
ten Son of God; the fairest of ten thousands. After 
his liberation from Exeter, several of those persons 
accompanied him to Bristol, and passing through 
the suburbs, a man went before him bare-headed, 
a woman led his horse, and three other women 
spread their scarfs and handkerchiefs before him, 
and the company sang, Holy is the Lord God of 
hosts—Hosannah in ‘the highest, —lloly is the 
Lord God of Israel. When they came into Bris- 
tol, they were taken before the magistrates on ac- 
count of this extraordinary procession, and com- 
mitted to prison. Naylor was soon after carried 
to London, to be examined by parliament on a 
charge of blasphemy. 

Bevan, i in his life of Naylor, says ** it is remark- 
able that he declared it to be the fear of opposing 
what might be right in his partizans, that prevent- 
ed his opposing and reproving their extravagan- 
cies. Having lost his spirit of diseernment, he 
was in a situation to accept almost any thing as 


truth, more especially that which was gratifying; 
and however his will might have been concerned 
in the early part of his deviation, | am inclined to 
think that in its progress, he did not intend evil; 
but thought himself forbearing, in humility, to 


judge the actions of othets,—and receiving their 


honor, not as done to his person, but to that ex- 
traordinary manifestation of Christ which he con- 
tinued to think be possessed.” 

George Fox, in his journal, alludes to an inter- 
view with Naylor at Exeter, where some of his 
followers attended him. Fox says, he saw they 
were wrong, and that Naylor was running out in- 
to imaginations, and had turned against the power 
of God. Naylor slighted his advice, as he also 
did the admonition of other Friends of Bristol pre- 
vious to the time of his notorious entrance there. 
Had he listened to the counsel of those who were 
concerned on his account, he might have been pre- 
served in the path of safety, and avoided much of 
the suffering, which he afterwards endured. How- 
ever confident we may be in the correctness of our 
views, and the righteousness of our proceedings, 
it is a mark of prudence to listen to the advice of 
our friends: at least, when such advice is offered, 
to make a deliberate pause, that we may duly con- 
sider, and profit by it. Such as place themselves 
beyond the reach of counsel, may not be aware 
that thoogh they think themselves perfect, some 
avenues may remain open for the introduction of 
evil. 

While the trial of Naylor by parliament was in 
progress, it was the practice of his companions, 
at his lodgings, when under custody of the ser- 
geant of the house, to sit on the floor, or on their 
heels, or to kneel, singing their usual ejaculations 
of praise, while he was seated in a chair. When 
Naylor was had before the parliament, he was or- 
dered to kneel, which he refused. What is sin- 
yular in this order is, that one charge against him 
was, his permitting others to kneel to him. After 
spending eight or ten days in the examination of 
the case, it was resolved that Naylor was guilty 
of blasphemy, and was a grand impostor and se- 
ducer of the peaple. ‘The question was daily re~ 
sumed for about the same length of time, when it 
was resolved that he should be punished in Lon- 
don by pillory, whipping, burning in the forehead, 
and that his tongue should be bored through with 
a hot iron, and that afterwards he should be con- 
veyed through Bristol on horseback, with his face 
backward, and there also be pul blicly whipped; 
and then be committed to prison in Bridewell, 
London, and there be deprived of the society of 
all people, and be debarred the use of pen, ink and 
paper, and to have no relief but what he earned 
by his daily labor; till released by parliament. 

During the execution of this barbarous sentence, 
Robert Rich, a merchant of London, one of Nay- 
When he 
» Rich kissed him and 
licked his wound—and w hile Naylor was drag 
ging after a cart, in Bristol, followed by the 
scourge, Rich rode before him bare-headed, and 
sung, “* Holy, holy.”” But neither he, nor the 
women concerned, appear to have been eminent 
enough for parliamentary animadversion. 

Naylor was sent from Bristol to his confine- 
ment in Bridewell, London, where he remained a 
prisover near three years, when he was liberated 
by parliament. His sentence in regard to pen, 
ink and paper was not rigidly imposed, and some 
accounts imply that he had oce: sional respite from 


lor’s ardent admirers, attended him. 
was barut in the forehead 
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Subiidbcindin. On his liberation he went to Bris- wisely concerning this.’ We are ndeatietedl. or - all the variety of ified laws eahbtdind for & 
tol, where, in a public meeting, he made acon- and with good reason, to venerate the character “istressing of non-conformists. 
- So 8 B 
fession of his fault in so affecting a manner, as to 
draw tears from most of those that were present, 
and to occasion his reconciliation to many who . a , converted to righteousness; and endured persecu- 
had been estranged from him. tion that, with all their vires and merit, they tion and affliction with remarkable faithfulness 
Beside this he publisher several papers, in Were not exempt from those weaknesses that,!and patience, whereby his peace was increased, 
which he condemned his deviations, and all those more or less, attach themselves to human nature !" the id : oe cpg: ia a looked forward 
re ., towards hits dissolution as the end of all his trou- 
false worships with which any had idolized his jy ylmost every situation, and under almost every) 1. 63. vl gn 
person in the night of his temptation, *‘ all their sdihdiiteabiaaiie Hes, saying, £ am going where the weary are at 
casting their clothes in the way, their bowings and : ' rest;,’ and having been inured to patience and af- 


singings, and all the rest of those wild actions, Scarcely had our Society emerged from the fliction, it deserted him not in this last trial of all 
which did any ways tend to dishonor the Lord, 


; q . Having passed a life o 
of our predecessors; but it is evident from the fol- — life of religious labour in the 


iE service of God and man, whereby many were 
lowing, as well as from other sources of informa- 


e 2 yre s s] *k s i ~ at} as ™ 
common darkness and burst as a bright light upon He be Lg his 4: kness with much panenes and re 
or draw the minds of any from the measure of signation to the Divine will, and his love and es- 


Christ Jesus in themselves, to look at flesh, or to. : apie teem of the pure ‘Truth abode with him to the last, 
ascribe that to the visible which belongs to Clirist minish ite lustre, and to involve it, in s wat declaring a litle before his departure, “If Friends 
Jesus.”” He says those wild ranting spirits gath- less degree, in those nocturnal shades from which kept to the root of life in themselves they would 
ered about him in that time of darkness,—that for- it had but recently made its escape. ‘The charac- be the happiest people in the world.” He depart- 
merly he had power over that spirit in judgment er for probity which it had deservedly acquired oo - the BOth of Tith month, 1704, aged 
and discerning, wherever it was—and that the . seventy years or upward, and a mifister forty- 
darkness came over him for want of watchfulness nine years. . 
and obedience to the pure eye of God, and dili- many of whom crowded into the dangerous pass, He lived long enough to see with regret a de- 
gently minding the reproof of life, which con- and became a ready prey to the enemy. ee oman i ae same gee of 
a ruth, in turning their attention more to the pur- 
ones ee sowrard. hie friends Riches, when honorably acquired, may be made suit of great possessions in this world, to saillen 
the Quakers, quickly produced a return of their © conduce to the happiness not only of their pos- dize themselves and families, than to make their 
friendship and fellowship, so that he appears to sessor, but, when wisely administered, to that of cant and election — ne ane waraeenas 
have been as closely united to the body, as before. others. But the experience of mankind, in almost a Cee PPO SOO Say Ned deviated 
Lite account is transmitied to us respecting abt that scrupulous regard to moral justice, 
him after his liberation. George Whitehead, who : ; se hich in the beginning had remarkably distin- 
lodged in the seme hovse with him, in London, prove a snare than a benefit to their owner. ‘The guished the members of this Soc lety; the dee D 
in 1659 and 1660, savs, “he was revived by the ready and ample means which they supply to the aud affec ting concern of his mind drew from him 
Lord’s power, and in measure restored to his an- indulgence of animal appetite, is a temptation that the following epistle of advice to his friends: 
cient testimony, and to bear the same publicly in 
divers parts of the nation, as the Lord enabled 
him, both in his ministry and writings’’—and ’ rio _isee and hear of the uneven walking of many, who 
adds, ** he walked in much brotherly love and ease and elegance .: which —— who Rave have a name to live, and profess the knowledge 
simplicity among us until his end came.,”’ amassed wealth, indulge. W rapped in the silken of God in words, yea, and also of some who had 
In the latter end of 1660 James Naylor set out folds of a refined sensuality, they resign them- i 


tasted of the good word of God, and have been 
to go to his home in Yorkshire, bat was taken ill selves to a state of voluptuousness, and to mental made partakers of the powers of the world to 
on his journey and died at a Friend’s house at 


ome . « ay TT a , , ft « 
indolence and repose. ‘They not only escape human °?™® and have received the heavenly gift and 
Holm, aged near 44 years. About two hours 7 ’ 


grace of God, which teacheth all (who walk in it) 
fore his decease, he spoke in the presence of C®USUFEs bui awaken feelings of admiration and 
be se, ‘ 


‘ as to deny all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
several witnesses, these words: ** There is a spirit euvy in others. ‘The condition of persons of this 


live soberly, honestly and righteously in this pre- 
which | feel, that deiights to do no evil, nor to class is truly dangerous. sent world, whose faithfulness (with great re ason) 
revenge any wrong, but delights to envure all 


: . _, bath been expected to God in things of the highest 
things, in hope to enjoy its own in the end. Its Submitting these views to the serivus consid- concern, and to have walked as lights in the world, 
hope is to outlive all wrath and contention, and to eration of those to whom they properly belong, and in all faithfulness both to God and man, to 
weary out all exaltation and cruelty, or whatever 


we cannot but remark the high tone of moral feel. have stood as living monuments of the mercies of 
is of a nature contrary to itself, It sees to the end ing and integrity which characterizes the follow- the Lord, letting their lights so shine before men, 
of all temptations. As it bears no evil in itself, ? Re b ie diced that they might see their good works, both in 
so it conceives none in thought to any other. Lf "8 Precuction, Although it discloses some points 


spiritual and temporal concerns; and so might 
it be betrayed, it bears it, for its ground and spring of weakness which made their appearance ata very have honoured and glorified God in their day and 
is the mercies and forgiveness of God. lis crown early period of our Society, it is but fair to add that generation, and have convinced (or confounded) 
is meekness, its life is everlasting love unfeigned: 


the sentiments of this writer, as here exhibited, £4'™Sayers, putting to silence the ignorance of 
and it takes its kingdom with entreaty, and not 5 foolish men, whereby the worthy name of the 
: vo furnish only a solitary specimen of the christian 
with contention, and keeps it by lowliness of mind. ’ 4 Lord (by which they have be “en called) might 
In God alone it can rejoice, though none else re- feeling and uprightness which marked the moral have been renowned through the earth, and his 
gard it, or can own its life. It is conceived in sor- precious truth and glory spread to the ends of it, 
row, and brought forth without any to pity it; nor yercourse and business transactions with others. that many through the beholding their good and 
._ * “ 4 a . > : . . / . 
at grief and oppress ; ve , xe ary conversatio , : ou w 
doth it murmur at grief an /ppression It ne T We do not wish to intimate that these early fea- exemplary conversation in Christ, (coupled with 
rejoiceth but through sufferings; for with the f Ss bein . _ the holy fear of God) might have desired to lay 
world’s joy it is murdered. 1 found it alone, be- tures of our Society are particularly wanting 


hold of the skirt of a christian indeed, whose 
ing forsaken. I have fellowship therein with among us in the present day. All who are de- 


praise is not of men, but of God, 
them who lived in dens, and desolate places in voted in heart to the inward teachings of Divine ‘These are the fruits which we have laboured 
the earth, who through death obtained this resur- 


grace, (and many we doubt not there are of this and travelled for, through many and great tribula- 
rection and eternal holy life.” ; tions, that many might be turned to righteousness, 
and that the knowledge of the power and glory 
of the Lord might cover the earth, even as the 
fruits of honest industry, be they more or less, waters do the sea. This was (and is) our only 
would scorn to deprive a fellow-creature of his end and design, which blessed be the Lord, many 


the world, than various causes contributed to di- 


opened the avenues of wealth to its members, 


every age, abundantly shews that they oftener 


few are able to resist. We allude not here tothe ‘Many days and months, yea, some years, hath 
grosser kinds of gratification, but to the love of ™Y lite been oppressed, and my spirit grieved, to 


conduct of primitwwe Friends in their outward tn- 


class) feel no temptation to deviate from the path 


Conclnsion in our next.) ; s ; , 
ae . , ’ of rectitude and fair dealing; but, satisfied with the 


+e2eer 


AN EPISTLE OF ADVICE, 


By Ambrose Rigge, written in 1678. just due. May the number of these be increased. ®°° witnesses of, and established in, to our abun- 
4 F dant joy and comfort. But there are some amongst 
In presenting the following excellent epistle, 


Amprose Ricee, the writer of the following us, who have not walked humbly with the Lord, 
written, as will be perceived, at a very early pe- Epistle, was born at Banton in Westmoreland, as he hath required, nor kept in that low estate, 
riod of our Society, during the life-time of George and convinced of the principles of this Society neither inwardly nor outwardly, which becometh 
Fox and other primitive worthies, we are forcibly about the year 1652, and was thereupon rejected such who are travelling up to Zion, with their 

' ; c@... by his parents and relations. In some time after, faces thitherward, but have launched from the 
reminded of the counsel of the wise man: * Say), thought it his duty ta appear as a minister rock which is firm and sure, into the great sea of 
amongst them. ‘This Friend seems to have suf-\troubles and uncertainty, where some have been 
were better than these? for thou dost not inquire fered severely under every government, by most drowned, others hardly escaping, and many yet 


not thou, what is the cause that the former days 
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labouring for the shore, with little hopes of com- commonly such do) then he doth not only ruin lieve these failures more frequently occur, by suf- 
ing at it; who have not only brought themselves others, but himself alsu, and brings a great re- fering the views to be too much extended, than 
in danger of suffering shipwreck, but have drawn proach upon the blessed truth he professeth, which by a want of industry. But why, in an essay de- 
in others, and have endangered then: also, which is worse than all; and this hath already been mani- signed only to manifest my friends ship, should I 
hath opened the mouths of the enemies of Zion's fested in a great measure, and by s: ad experience offer such sentiments? Perhaps thou may say, 
wellare, to blaspheme his great and glorious name, witnessed. But the honest, upright heart and the reason must have been, because they occurred. 
and hath eclipsed the lustre of the glorious sun of mind knows how to want, as well as how to I grant, that if they did not occur, they could not 
righteousness, both in city and in country; this is abound, having learned content in all states and have been penned: but I may also say, they are 
a crying evil, and ought not to go unreproved, conditions; a smal] cottage and a little trade is without design. 


and that with a severe countenance; for God is sufficient to that mind, and it never wants what 
angry with it, and will assuredly punish it. 


| love friendship: and | sometimes think, where 


is sufficient. For he that clothes the lilies, and that exists, we may say what we please, provided 


M: iny have got credit upon the account of truth, feeds the ravens, cares for all who trust in him, we do not offend against our own feelings. But 
because at the beginning it did, and doth still lead/as it is at this day witnessed, praises to God on for the use of such liberty, it requires a consider- 


all, who were and are faithful to it, to faithfulness high; and that man hath no glory in (nor mind 


able acquaintance. | wish such an acquaintance 


and truth, even in the unrighteous mammon, and out after) superfluous or needless rich hangings, with thee; and I know of no better way of obtain- 
to let their yea be yea, and their nay be nay, even costly furniture, fine tables, great treats, curious ing it, than by writing: and in that] shall be free,— 
between man and man in outward things; so that beds, vessels of silver, or vessels of gold, the very and profess that | wish thou may be so too. It is 


many would have credited one that was called a possession of which creates envy, as said the an- 
Quaker with much, and many I believe did mere- cient christian Clemens Alexandrinus. 


a happy sensation, when we think of our friends, 
to feel that we love them. It was from this kind 


ly upon that account, some whereof, | doubt, have) ‘The way to be rich and happy in this world, is of evidence, thou knowest, that primitive believers 
just cause to repent of it already: but if truth and first to learn righteousness; for such were never knew they had * passed from death to life.’ 1 am 
righteousnesss had been lived in by all who pro- forsaken in any age, nor their seed begging their glad in be lieving that there are many in the pre- 
fess it, there had been no such occasion given.— bread. And charge all parents of children, that sent day, who are also furnished with the same 
For they who still retain their integrity to the they keep their children low and plain in meat,|evidence. And | am persuaded, that the more 


truth and life of righteousness manifested, 


1 drink, apparel, and every thing else, and in due the mind is kept attentive to the Light, the great- 


live with a cup of water, and a morsel of bread subjection to all just and reasonable commands, er share of this blessed cement will be witnessed. 


in a cottage, before they can hazard other men’s and let them not appear above the real estates of 


The only reason why many are without an exten- 


estates to advance their own; such are not for- their parents, nor get up in pride and high things, sive degree of this precious experience, is, because 


ward to borrow, nor to complain for want, for though their parents have plentiful estates, for that 
their eye and trust is to the Lord their preserver is of dangerous consequence to their future hap- 
and upholder, and he hath continued the little piness. And let all who profess the truth, both 
meal in the barrel, and the oil in the cruise hath young and old, rich and poor, see that they walk 
not failed to such, ’till God hath sent further help; according to the rule and discipline of the gospel 
this is certainly known to a remnant at this day,|in all godly conversation and honesty, that none 
who have coveted no man’s silver, gold or appa- may suffer wrong by them in any matter or thing 
rel, but have and do labour with their hands night whatever; that as the apostle exhorted, they may 
and day, that the gospel may be without charge. |owe nothing to any man, but to love one another; 

It is so far below the nobility of Christianity, for love out of a pure heart is the fulfilling the 
that it is short of common civility and honest so- '@W: which law commands to do justly to all men. 
ciety amongst men, to twist into men’s estates, And he that hath but little, let him live according 
and borrow upon the truth’s credit, (gained by the that little, and appear to be what in truth be ts; 
just and upright dealing of the faithful) more than for above all God ubhors the hypocrite, and he 
they certainly know their own estates are like to that makes haste to be rich falls into snares, 
answer; and with what they borrow reach after ‘¢™ptations, and many noisome and hurtful lusts, 
great things in the world, appearing to men to be Which drown many in perdition, and the love of 
what in the sight of God and truth they are not, Money is the root of all evil, which while some 
seeking to compass great gain to themselves, Have lusted after, they have erred from the faith, 
whereby to make themselves or children rich or and compassed themselves about with many sor- 
great in the world. ‘This I testifv for the Lord rows,” 

God, is deceit and hypocrisy, and will be blasted sooo 
with the breath of his mouth, and we have seen 
it already. 

And that estate, that is got either with the rend- LETTER OF JESSE KERSEY TO HUGH JUDGE 
ing, or with the hazard of rending another man’s, ‘9 those who have known the writer of the 
is neither honestly got, nor can be blessed in the following Letter only as an old man, (and there 
possession. For he that borrows money of ano- are few left who remember him in his early life, 
ther, if the money lent be either the lender’s pro- jy may be interesting and instructive to peruse the 
per estate, or part of it, or orphans’ money that! productions of bis mind in the beginning of his 
he is entrusted withal, or widow’s, or some such, (hirtieth year; when he had searcely ceased to be 


who would not let it go but upon certain good se-| called * the potter’s boy;’’—an appellation given 


curity, and to have the valuable consideration of him soon after he came forth in the ministry with 
its Improvement; and the borrower, though he ; 


life and power, during his apprenticeship or short- 
hath little or no real or personal estate of his own, 


ly after. 

but hath got some credit, either as he is a profes- ~ 

sor of the truth, or otherwise, and hath (it may be), ‘* Beloved friend,— 
a little house, and a small trade, it may be enough My views in writing to thee are simply to 
to a low and contented mind; but then the enemy inform thee, that I remem!er our short opportu- 
gets in, and works in his mind, and he begins to nity of being together, with satisfaction;—and 
think of an higher trade and a finer house, and to think sometimes, if way opened, I should wish 
live more at ease and pleasure in the world, and we might meet again. At present, the prospect 
then contrives how he may borrow of this and the of that is dull on my side; having many things to 
other, and when accomplished according to his engage my attention,—some of which are of such 
desire, then he begins to undertake great things,!a nature as to persuade me that I am best at home. 
and get into a fine house, and gather rich furni- [ sometimes think my time is precious, and that 
ture and goods together, launching presently into I had need to try to make the best vse of it. When 
the strong torrent of a great trade, and then make 
a great show, beyond what really he is, which is to me, as necessary to be attended to: but the 
dishonesty; and if he accomplish his intended world and its concerns are also binding. 

purpose, to raise himself in the world, itis with If the religious part of mankind should fail to 
the hazard (at least) of other men’s ruin, which is discharge the civil duties of society, it would be 
unjust: but if he falls short of his expectation, (as ‘difficult to find an apology for them. 
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such prospects are present, some little tours occur 


3ut | be- 





of their loving darkness, rather than light. Some- 
times, when I am a little blessed with a sense of 
the happy effects produced by walking in the 
Light,—and think of the misery experienced in 
, consequence of turning from it,—a door is opened 
for admitting thoughts like some formerly enter- 
tanned when the exclamation was made: * Oh! 
that my head were waters, and mine eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that | might weep day and night for 
the slain of the daughter of my people!’ 


‘hat many circumstances of deviation from 


rectitude continue, furnishing occasions of sorrow 


to the exercised members of society,—is certain: 
yet | think that those occasions ought not to dis- 
courage the honest labourers: for, although of- 
fences remain, yet doubtless, in the gradual pro- 
gression of ‘Truth,—improvements are taking 
place. And, however gloomy prospects may at 
times appear, and even ideas exist that we ‘ have 
laboured in vain, and spent our strength for nought,’ 
yet there is reason to conelude, that ‘ righteousness 
will, in due time, cover the earth, as the waters 
cover the sea.’ I feel a degree of satisfaction 
while I am writing, in believing that the weaker 
power must give way to the sfronger: and as 
Trurn is stronger than all,—every thing that 
stands opposed to it, must in time fall before its 
power, 

I do not wish to write improperly, but thought 
I might go so far in communicating to a friend 
whom I love,—and remain thy affectionate friend, 


Jesse Kersey.’’ 


Eust Calin, Chester county, 
30th of 8th mo. 1797. 


Hugh Judge, New York. 


— +s2eer - 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 


On turning over some loose papers, the follow- 
ing tribute to the memory of Edward Stabler was 
discovered. And as it is known that a Memoir 
ind Collection of his Letters is now in the press, 
and will shortly be published, it may not be im- 
proper to introduce these effusions of one of his 
intimate friends to the readers of the Intelli- 
gencer. Ss. 


Ist mo. 22nd, 1831. ‘This evening, heard of 
the removal of dear Edward Stabler from works 
to rewards. A solemn sadness pervaded my mind 
on this unlooked for intelligence:—not on his ac- 
count; for, with his elevated and purified spirit, 
all is well;—but on account of the loss and priva- 
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tion which his children, his family, his friends, 
and society in general sustain by the removal of 
such an enlightened dedicated mind—and at such 
a time of the trials that attend the church of Christ 
from various causes; as the lukewarmness and 
ease that prevail over too many, and who need to 
be frequently stirred up;—add to this, the inroads 
of a spirit of licentiousness;—a specious serpen- 
tine reasoning, that is seeking to be wise and 
knowing beyond what is revealed by the Divine 
Light. Again, how great the need of faithful la- 
bourers in this day, when many minds are inquir- 
ing after ‘T’ruth,—and are ready to be gathered in- 
to the one fold, through the persuasive influence 
of such precious gifts of gospel ministry as was 
that committed to thy charge, dear Edward! friend 
of my heart—a brother beloved,—in the precious 
unity of the one Spirit. ‘Thine was the delight- 
ful task, to gather minds from shadows to holy 
realities; —thine, to open the mysteries of Divine 
things with a plainness, perspicuity, and engaging 
clearness, that won many hearts toa love of ‘Truth, 
and opened to their view those inestimable trea- 
sures of heavenly wisdom which are within the 
reach of the wise and the simple, the learned and 
the ignorant,—the low and the poor, as well as 
the rich and the great;—the child of obscurity, as 
well as the high professor of religion—the youth, 
and the man of age and experience. Oh! how did 
those sacred truths flow from thy lips, which are 
as cordials to the drooping mind! How was thy 
converse, like the enlivening rivulet to the verdure 
on its banks, or the cheering shower to the thirsty 
earth—distilled into the ears and hearts of thy lis- 
tening audience;—when every subject of a social, 
or philosophical, or religious character was turned 
into a channe! of deep instruction! ‘Thy expand- 
ed mind seemed ever ready to impart of the rich 
stores of heavenly treasure which had been wise- 
ly laid up in its sacred repository. ‘Thy life, thy 
delight, was to communicate to every class of in- 
quiring recipient, intelligence. ‘Thy talents of 
eloquence were devoted to illustrate the transeen- 
dent excellency of the powers of goodness, and to 
invite to their participation;—while the exercise 
of free choice to yield to the dominion of these, 
was shown infailibly, through grace, to eradicate 
or cast out their antagonist powers of evil. “Thus 
simplifying vital and practical religion, and prov- 
ing by its living effects, the holy realities of im- 
mortal life—the life of God in the sou} as the in- 
exhaustible fountain of happiness in time and in 
eternity. 


Thou art gone from the field of labour here to 
enjoy those holy, uneclouded and sublime realities, 
of which a foretaste had been mercifully dispensed 
to thy once anxious, ardently hungering soul.— 
No more shall the children of gaiety and splen- 
dor, with the butterfly adornings of fashion’s de- 
votees,—no more shall the meek-eyed daughters 
of simplicity and plainness, eager to catch a ray 
of heavenly instruction from thy voice,—no more 
shall the matron of experience, or thy brethren of 
the race of probationers,—surround thee with in- 
tense interest to receive from thy lips the lessons 
of instruction thou wast wont to dispense. 


Farewell! bright star of the firmament!—whose 
wisdom, meekness and love thousands can attest. 
With those that have turned many to righteous- 
ness, dear Edward, now rest—* rest in thy sacred 
lot,”’ and share the joys of heaven in glory tran- 
scendent, 


Lorp, the motions of thy Holy Spirit were for- 
merly frequent in my heart; but alas! of late they 
have been great strangers. It seems they did not 
like their last entertainment, they are so loth to 
come again. I fear they were grieved, that either 
] heard them not attentively, or believed them not 
faithfully, or practised them not conscionably. If 


they be pleased to come agam, this is all I dare 
promise, that they do deserve, and I do desire 
they should be well used. Let thy Holy Spirit 
be pleased, not only to stand before the door and 
knock, but also to come in. If I do not open the 
door, it were too unreasonable to request such a 
miracle, to come in when the doors were shut, as 
thou didst to the apostles. Yet let me humbly 
beg of thee, that thou wouldst make the iron gate 
of my heart open of its own accord. ‘Then let 
thy Spirit be pleased to sup in my heart; I have 
given it an invitation, and I hope I shall give it 
room. But O thou that sendest the guest, send 
the meat also; and if | be so unmannerly as not to 
make the Holy Spirit welcome, O let thy effectual 
grace make me to make it weleome.— Fuller. 
6066+ 
THE TRUE NOBILITY. 
BY PROFESSOR UPHAM. 
What constitutes the true Nobility? 
Not wealth, nor name, nor outward pomp, nor power: 
Fools have them all—and vicious men may be 
The idols and the pageants of an hour. 
But ’tis to have a good and honest heart, 
Above all meanness, and above all criane, 
And act the right and honorable part 
In every circumstance of place and time. 
He, who is thus, from God his patent takes— 
His Maker formed him the true nobleman; 
W hate’er is low and vicious he forsakes, 
And acts on rectitude’s unchanging plan. 
Things change around him, changes touch not him; 
The star that guides his path, fails not, nor waxes dim. 
ciliialh diesels 
FORGIVE AND FORGET. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY.” 


When streams of unkindness as bitter as gall, 
Bubble up froin the heart to the tongue, 

And Meekness is writhing in torment and thrall, 
By the hands of Ingratitude wrung— 

In the heat of injustice, unwept and unfair, 
While the anguish is festering yet, 

None, none but an angel of God can declare, 


“ | now can forgive and forget.” 


But, if the bad spirit is chased from the heart, 
And the lips are in penitence steeped, 

With the wrong so repented the wrath will depart, 
Though scorn on injustice were heaped ; 

For the best compensation is paid for all ill, 
When the cheek with contrition is wet: 

And every one feels it is possible still, 


At once to forgive and forget. 


To forget? It is hard for a man with a mind, 
However his heart may forgive, 

To blot out all perils and dangers behind, 
And but for the future to live; 

Then how shall it be? for at every turn 
Recollection the spirit will fret, 

And the ashes of injury smoulder and burn, 


‘Though we strive to forgive and forget. 


Oh, hearken! my tongue shall the riddle unseal, 
And mind shall be partner with heart, 

While thee to thyself L bid conscience reveal, 
And show thee how evil thou art; 

Remember thy follies, thy sins, and thy crimes,— 
How vast is that infinite debt! 

Yet Mercy hath seven by seventy times 
Been swift to forgive and forget. 


Brood not on insults or injuries old, 
For thou art injurious too— 
Count not the sum till the total is told, 
For thou art unkind and untrue: 
And if all thy harms are forgotten, forgiven, 
Now mercy with justice is met, 
Oh, who would not gladly take lessons of Heaven, 
Nor learn to forgive and forget? 
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Yes, yes, let a man when his enemy weeps, 

Be quick to receive him a friend; 
For thus on his head in kindness he heaps 

Hot coals—to refine and amend: 
And hearts that are Christian more eagerly yearn, 

As a nurse on her innocent pet, 
Over lips that, once bitter, to penitence turn, 

And whisper, Forgive and Forget. 

a sooo 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

LET NEVER CRUELTY DISIIONOR BEAUTY. 
The words chosen as the subject of the following verses 


, 


i” 


B? 


form the first line of an antiquated song, of which the re- 
mainder seems not to have been preserved—See Duuney’s 


“Ancient Scottish Melodies,” p. 227. 


“ Let never Cruelty dishonor Beauty”— 
Be no such war between thy face and mind: 
Heaven with each blessing sends an answering duty 


It made thee fair, and meant thee to be kind. 


Resemble nut the panther’s treacherous seeming, 
That looks so lovely to beguile its prey: 
Seek not to match the basilisk’s false gleaming, 


That charms the fancy only to betray. 


See the great Sun! God's best and brightest cre 
Alike on good and ill his gifts he showers: 
Look at the Earth, whose large and liberal nature 


To all who court her, offers fruits or flowers. 


Then, lady, lay aside that haughty scorning— 
A robe unmeet to deck a mortal frame; 
Mild be thy light, and innocent as morning, 


And shine on high and humble still the same. 


Bid thy good will in bright abundance flowing, 
To all around its kindly stream impart; 

Thy love the while on One alone bestowing, 
The fittest found, the husband of thy heart! 
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Our Original and Peculiar Position. —We 
have, at various times, alluded to some of: the 
orominent events which are occurring in the re- 
ligious world, The signs of the present moment 
certainly indicate that elements of a peculiar and 
powerful character are at work. What the result 
of all this will be, ¢ime, the grand interpreter of 
human affairs, only can determine. 

At so important a crisis, it especially behoves 
the members of our religious society deeply to 
ponder not only their individual position, but that 
of the body to which they belong. Whatever may 
be the existing state of that small section of the 
religious world which is known by the name of 
Quakerism, the object for which it was divinely 
raised up, was, as we believe, of the most interest- 
ing and momentous character. 

When that singularly gifted man, George Fox, 
entered on his mission, he announced, in emphatic 
terms, that ** God was come to teach his people 
himself.”” No language, perhaps, could in fewer 
words more accurately define the peculiar station 
or office which our religious society was designed 
to fill. 


| principle—the grace of God, or the Divine Light 


To call mankind to an inward feeling or 


in the soul, as the basis not only of christianity, 
|but of all sound reformation, constituted its espe- 
\cial province or line of action. 








If we recur to the early history of our body, 
we shall be forced to acknowledge that its primt- 
tive members not only understood their peculiar 
vocation, but that they well and faithfully perform- 
ed the duties to which it pointed. ‘Their recep- 
tion by the world was of consequence of the most 
chilling and unweleome character. The reason 
is obvious. ‘The testimony which they bore to 
the sufficiency and immediate teachings of Divine 
grace (which was the sum and substance of their 
doctrine) aimed a direct blow at almost every other 
religious establishnent. ‘The latter were conduet- 
ed on the anti-christian view that the Supreme 
Being no longer, as in times past, held personal 
communion with man; that further revelation had 
ceased; that all divine truth was bound up in the 
volume of scripture, and that men versed in theolo- 
gy, and who had made religion their study, were 


the only authorized expounders of christian doe- 


trine as comprehended in those excellent writings. 


We know that many within our own pale are 
ready to conclude that the condition of the religi- 
ous community has undergone a radical change in 
these respects since the days of George Fox. But 
we would ask on what evidence they found this 
conclusion? ‘That the state of society generally 
is much better now than at that period, not only 
in a religious, but ina moral sense, may, perhaps, 
with just cause, be admitted. But to him who is 
not carried away by the bare appearance of things, 
it must be obvious that the system of opinion above 
described, with its natural and imposing train of 
circumstances, remains, in all its parts, nearly as 
in the days of primitive Friends. This false fabric 
must and will be shaken; the weakness of its foun- 
dation must, sooner or later, be discovered. 

In anticipation of this event, (for until this take 


place the human mind can make bat little sure 
\ 


progress in Divine knowledge,) we renew our for- 
mer allegation, that it is a matter of deep interest 
to the members of our society that they take into 
serious consideration the peculiar daty or line of 
action assigned it in the world. Do any inquire 
what this is? We answer, as before remarked, to 
turn the minds of the people from a dependance 
on outward means to the inspeaking word of Grace 
as an ever present teacher not removable to a cor- 
ner, and which indicates by the language of im- 
pression, as clearly as if uttered in vocal sounds, 
the way in which they should go. 

We are not so narrow or bigoted as to suppose, 
because this constitutes the characteristic tenet of 
our society, that to all who are not embraced with- 
in our limits, it is a profound secret. It is true, 
that in the outward profession or formal declara- 
tion of this particular and sublime rale of faith, we 
stand very much alone. Neither can it be denied 
that in many case#in which itis admitted by others, 
its true import and bearing are not clearly under- 
stood; nor its relation to the improvement and 
happiness of mankind sufficiently comprehended. 
Perhaps the same remark might apply with equal 
truth to not a few within our own precints, who, 
either through defect of education, or neglect of 
the inward teacher, entertain vague and obscure 


impressions on this subject. 
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But all this being granted, we have abundant 
reason to conclude that many who do not agree 
with us in opinion; nay, that even some who, 
through the effect of prejudice, are in words stout- 
ly opposed to this prime article of our belief, are, 
though perhaps scarcely aware of it themselves, 
acting in a great measure under the influence of 
this internal principle. Persons of this deserip- 
tion may be said to be in the condition of the dis- 
ciple to whom Jesus said, ‘* Have I been so long 
tine with you, and yet bast thou not known me, 
Philip?” 

‘lo combat and remove prejudices of this na- 
ture; to rouse mankind from this state of ignorance; 
to convince them that light had come into the 
world, although the darkness of the human mind 
seemed not to comprehend it; to inculeate obedi- 
ence to the revelations of this Divine light as man’s 
highest act of duty, and the ground of acceptance 
with his Maker—constituted, and still continues 
to constitute, the noble and sublime mission of our 
society. If unhappily, it should be persuaded to 
desert this high post; to descend from this elevated 
position, and to occupy inferior ground, lamentable 
will be the consequences. Our glorious testimony 
to the simplicity of the christian religion as an in- 


ward principle of action, and to a free gospel min-' 


istry, will be endangered, and, perhaps, finally 
abandoned. Instead of being a nucleus around 
which others should cluster, our religious society 
will become absorbed and buried in the general 
mass. In other words, it will forfeit its personal 
identity, and lose its peculiar office and useful- 
ness in the community. 

How far there is just cause for alarm on these 
accounts, we shall not undertzke te affirm. On 
this point it becomes not us to express an authori- 
tative opinion: it is a matter that must be left to 
individual decision, But, in view of the present 
signs of the times, we must be permitted to say 
that this is a question which demands the most 
serious consideration, and to which no member of 
our society should hold himself indifferent. We 
shall probably resume our observations on this 
subject in the next or a future number, 


+eoer 


We commence in the present number the pub- 
lication of an article from our esteemed corres- 
pondent C., whose intimate knowledge of the 
early history of our Society imparts value to his 
sketches. 

When we take into view the circumstances un- 
der which the people called Quakers first appear- 
ed, it is not to be wondered at that deviations 
from the consistency into which the Truth leads 
were often apparent. 


George Fox and some of his associates soon 
discovered that in order for the preservation of an 
organized body, composed of individuals of vari- 
ous religious growth and opinions, some outward 
rules of government were necessary, and in the 
attempt to enforce these, much opposition was 
manifested, and some who had been conspicuous 
members erred from the faith. 

We believe there is often an advantage in re- 
cording the errors, as well as virtues of those 
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who have gone before us, in order that succeed- 
ing generations may learn to avoid the by-ways 
and crooked paths which have involved others in 
difficulty. 

The case of James Naylor is a striking illus- 
tration of the fact, that spiritual pride and high- 
mindedness, when fostered and encouraged, will 
inevitably destroy all that is valuable in the chris- 
tian character. An attention to the saving princi- 
ple of Divine grace, would have led this eminent 
man in the path of humility; and dependance on 
a wisdom superior to his own, with a distrust of 
his own natural abilities, would have prevented 
the growth of those noxious weeds of pride and 
self-conceit which, for the time, ciouded his spi- 
ritual perceptions, and led him into those extrava- 
gant fancies which he was afterwards permitted to 
see, and unequivocally to condemn. 

saad ated 

We have received a letter from our friend I. H. 
and are obliged to him for the feelings of interest 
which he has expressed for the success of the In- 
telligencer, and of which he has not failed to give 
us some solid, practical proofs. The pamphlet 
which he has forwarded to us, we have not had 
lime to peruse with the necessary care; but from 
the cursory examination which we have been able 
to bestow upon it, we are inclined to unite with 
him in the judgment that its contents, or at least 
a portion of them, may, with benefit to our rea- 
ders, be transferred to our columns. We shail 
probably commence its publication in our next 
number. 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


Rain—According to the rain guage at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, 4.63 inches of rain fell during the past month. 


Churches in Philadelphia~There are in this city 17 
Baptist churches, 11 Roman Catholic, 1 “ Christian ¢ hapel,” 
12 for colored congregations, 1 Disciples of Christ, 2 Dutch 
Reformed, 20 Episcopal, 7 Friends, 3 German Reformed, 2 
Jews’ Synagogues, 5 Lutheran, 2 Mariners, 22 Methodist 
Episcopal, 4 Methodist Protestant, 1 Moravian, 2 New Je- 
rasalem, 33 Presbyterian, 1 Unitarian, 4 Universalist, 1 
Independent. ‘Total 150. 


Troffic on the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad.— 
The whole number of loaded cars going West, whic! pass. 
ed over the Philadelphia and Columbia Railway, in the 
year ending Llth mo, 30th, 1845, was 17,144,—the lading 
of which was 75,491,356 pounds. Whole number of port- 
able boats 400,—lading 14,400,784 pounds. ‘The tolls re- 
ceived amount to $236,629 10. The miles travelled by 
passengers coming east, were 2,141,339. 


Debt of Pennsylvania, $40,703,867; Annual Interest, 
$2,035,013. 


Receipts and Expenditures.—The receipts of the Gene- 
ral Government during the fourth quarter of 1845, were 
$4,998,700. ‘The expenditures during the same quarter 
were $5,703,810 66. At this rate we shall run behind. 


The Monangahela Wire Suspension Bridge, says the 
Pittsburg American, is now so far complete as to admit of 
the passage of horsemen. It presents a beautiful appear 
ance, and may be regarded as one of the most splendid, as 
well as substantial structures in our whole country. 


Petitions from every part of the State are pouring in to 
the New Jersey Legislature, praying that the question of 


granting licenses may be submitted directly to the votes of 


the people. ‘There are, amongst others, two from Passaic, 
each somewhere about 40 feet long, and signed by about a 
thousand persons of both sexes. Another is signed by sev- 
eral hundred ladies of Rahway. 


The New Jersey Anti-Slavery Society, at its late meeting 
in Trenton, passed a resolution avowing a determination to 
prosecute the appeal from the decision of the Supreme Court 
of that State, respecting the Constitutionality of Slavery in 
New Jersey, in the Court of Errors. A committee of 25, 
from different parts of the State, was appointed to carry this 
determination into effect. 
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Sending a Challenge.—At the Court of Quarter Sessions’ 


in Carlisle, Pa., last week, Wm. Grimshaw, agent of the 
Farmers’ ont Mechanics Bank, of Philadelphia, was tried 
for having sent a challenge to Wm. H. Miller, Esq. to fight 
a duel. 
a cause in court gave rise to the challenge. Mr. Miller 
handed him over to the Grand Jury, who found a bill, to 


which he plead guilty, and was sentenced to pay a fine off 


$50 and costs. 


The Spirit of Peace—The following resolutions, intro- 
duced by Henry Clapp, Jr.. were adopted at the Peace 
Convention at Providence: 

Resolved, That the Spirit of Peace is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever,—that it is one,—one in the Na- 
tion, the State, the Family, the Individual,—and is under 
every variety of circumstance and condition; that it is a 
opirit of love and good will to every created being, and 
therefore in eternal opposition to every form of cruelty ; 
that the prevalence 
life,—and this alone, must remove from the earth the re- 
vengeful institutions which have so long cursed it. 

Resolved, ‘That entertaining this opinion, we feel it our 
duty, as humane and reasonable beings, to abstain our- 
selves, and to recommend the whole human race, to abstain 


henceforth and forever, from every species of retaliation, of 


recrimination and revenge—even from the appearance of 
those evils—and to adopt in all the varied relations of life, 
the spirit of the Gospel of Peace, as manifested in the life 
of its Divine Founder. 


Oregon.—On the 9th inst. the following resolutions were 


passed in the House of Representatives, at Washington, by , 


a vote of 130 yeas to 54 nays. 

Resolved, ‘That the President of the United States cause 
notice to be given to the Government of Great Britain, that 
the Convention between the United States of America and 
Great Britain in relation to the ‘Territory of the Northwest 
Coast, west of the Stony or Rocky Mountains, of the sixth 


day of August, 1827, signed at London, shall be annulled’ 


and abrogated twelve months after giving said notice. 


Resolved, That the notice herein contained, is not in- 
tended to interfere with the right and diseretion of the 
proper authorities of the two contracting parties to renew 
or pursue negotiations for an amicable settlement of the 
controversy respecting the Oregon territory. 


The United States and Merico.—We find the following 
witty and true illustration of the present state of affairs be- 
tween this country and Mexico copied into the Baltimore 
American from a late number of the Charleston Patriot: 


“A Card.—Mexico begs the United States to excuse 
her. She has so much to do with her family at home that 
she cannot attend to her foreign relations.” 


Murder of a Slave.—A private letter has been placed in 
our hands from a highly respectable gentleman in Savan- 
nah, giving the particulars of a most tragic event which oc- 
curred some time since in that city. The writer had men- 
tioned the principal faet in a previous letter, and now gives 
farther particulars in answer to a doubt expressed by his 
correspondent of the truth of the story. —Sun. 


“ You state that you have donbts about the killing of the 
negro slave. I will give you the facts as I have heard them. 
A person named Herb came home on Christmas morning 
at about 2 o’clock, and, on entering the house, (he being in- 
toxicated at the time) called for his private slave * Fortune,’ 
who had been ordered to sit up and wait till his master 
came home. He, however, had fallen asleep on the table, 
and the master was let in by another slave. The master 
inquired for ‘ Fortune,’ and, on being told where he was, 
immediately rushed into the room and stabbed him with a 
Bowie knife three or four times, and aflerwards dragged 
him off the table and kicked him. 
time, aroused, and the negro picked up by one of his fellow 
slaves, who told his master that Fortune was dying. Herb 
then went for a Doctor, but before he arrived the slave was 
a corpse. As Mr. Herb was sorry for what he had done, 
as his going for a Doctor proved, and the slave was his own 


private property, nothing was done to him—it was not even' 


mentioned in the public papers. As to the truth of the story, 
I was not a witness to the killing, but I believe the story, 
nevertheless, having heard it from respectable and responsi- 
ble persons.” 


Important Movement in the South—We find in the Tus- 
caloosa (Alabama) Journal, a report submitted to the House 
of Representatives of that State, by a special committee, 
upon the subject of the domestic slave trade. It is import- 
ant as indicating, on the part of the holders of slaves, a con- 
viction of the ill tendencies of that traffic upon the interests, 


safety and character of the States which furnish the mar.| 


ket. The report is accompanied by a bill prohibiting, under 
severe penalties, the introduction of slaves by traders or 
non-residents. The objects of this important movement are 
thus stated by the editor of the Journal :—* The committee 
complain that our slave population is beeaming too numer- 
ous for the interest and security of the citizens of the State; 
and that non-resident planters send their slaves among us, 


Some language used by Mr. Miller in the trial of 


of this spirit in all the intercourse of 


| Nurse; 


The house was, by this|- 
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and withdraw the proceeds of their labor to be expended in 
other States. They further express the fear that, as popular 
opinion is se -tting itself salon the continuation of slavery 
in Ke ntucky, Virginia and other States, we may be overrun 
with this class of population.” We are rejoiced to see this 
streak of light where the good of all parties have long and 
inxiously looked for the dawning of abetter day. Inquiry 
fuirly started and undisturbed, will effect all that the ration- 
1] philanthropist can hope for. 


Rights of Married Women.—A bill has passed the Wis- 
consin Legislature to protect the rights of married women; 
it provides that they may become possessed of real estate 
by descent, bequest, demise, git, purchase, or distribution, 
and also | old in their own right real estate which they mey 
have possessed before coverture ) i 
husband’s debt ° 


, and be exempt from then 
The dower of the wife in the real estate 
of which the busband dies seized is likewise exe mpted from 
liability on account of the husband’s debts; control and the 
management of the wife’s estate is in the 
tofure. 


hu-band as here. 
In case of the wife’s death, such property descends 
to the joint issue, and if there be none, then to her husband 
and his heirs, 

Frederic II. and his Sexton.—Frederic Il. had the fol 
lowing correspondence with the Sexton of the cathedral at 
Berlin :— 

“I give notice to your Majesty, Istly, that there are 
Hymn Books wanting for the royal family; I give notice to 
your Majesty, 2dly, that I want wood to heat the royal 
pew; I give notice to your Majesty, 3dly, that the ballus- 
trade behind the church towards the river threatens ruin. 

Scumipt, Sexton of the Cathedral.” 

The King’s Reply.—* 1 give notice to Schmidt, the sex- 
ton, Istly, that those who wish to sing nay buy books for 
themselves; [ give notice to Schmidt, the sexton, Qdly, that 
those who wish to be warm may buy some wood; I give no- 
tice to Schmidt, the sexton, 3dly, that the ballustrade towards 
the river does not concern ine at all; I give notice to Schmidt 
the sexton, 4thly, that I wish to have no more correspon- 
dence with him.” 

St. Bartholomew Massacre-—When the orders for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew were sent to the Governors of 
the Provinces of France, there were only two or three that 
refused to obey. One of them, Montmoria, Governor of Au- 
vergne, wrote to His Majesty the following letter, which 
deserves to be transmitted to posterity :— 

“Sire—I have received an order with the seal of your 
Majesty, to kill all the Protestants in my Province. I re- 
spect your Majesty too much not to believe that this order 
is a feigned one; but if the order should really have come 
from you, which I hope to God may not be the case, I re- 
spect your Majesty too muck to obey it!” 


James.—Emma is from the German, and signifies a 
Caroune from the Latin, Noble Minded; Greorcr 
from Greek, a Farmer; Marrna from Hebrew, Bitterness; 
the beautiful though common name Mary, is Hebrew, and 
means a Drop of Salt Water—a Tear; Soruta from Greek, 
Wisdom; Susan from Hebrew, a Lily; Tuomas from He- 
brew, a Twin; Rozert from German, Famous in Council. 


List bh sale el 

There are few of our readers that are not fa- 
miliar with the name of Barbauld—a female writer 
many of whose compositions, not less distinguish- 
ed by the beauty and sweetness of their language, 
than by the purity of the sentiment which they 
contain, have deservedly found their way into 
some of our elementary treatises on education.— 
rhe following, descriptive of the closing period 
of her life, will doubtless interest many,of our 
readers, 

LAST DAYS OF MRS. BARBAULD. 
BY LUCY AIKEN. 

No incident worthy of mention henceforth oc- 
curred to break the uniformity of her existence. 
She gave up all distant journeys; and, confined at 
home to a narrow circle of connexions and ac- 


quaintance, she suffered life to slide away, as it 
were, at ils own pace, 


‘Nor shook the outhasting sands, nor bid them stay.’ | 


An asthmatic complaint, which was slowly un- 
ermining her excellent constitution, more and 
more indisposed her for any considerable exer- 
tions either of mind or body; but the arrival of a 
visitor had always the power to rouse her from a 
state of languor. Her powers of conversation suf- 
fered little declension to the last, although her 


memory of recent circumstances became some- 
what impaired. Her disposition—of which sen- 
sibility was not in early life the leading feature— 
new melluwed into sofiness, pleasingly exhibited 


‘ Those tender tints that only time ean give.’ 


Her manners never tainted by pride—which 
with the baser but congenial affection of envy was 
a total stranger to her bosom—were now remark- 
able for their extreme humility: she spoke of every 
one not merely with the candor and forbearance 
which she had long practised, but with interest, 
with kindness, with an indulgence which some- 
limes appeared but too comprehensive; she seem- 
ed reluctant to allow, or believe, that any of her 
fellow-creatures had a failing, while she gave them 
credit, gratuitously, for many virtues. ‘Ihis state 
of mind, which, with her native acuteness of dis- 
cernment, it must apparently have cost her some 


. struggles to atiain, had at least the advantage of 


causing her easily to admit of such substitutes as 
occurred for those contemporary and truly conge- 
nial friendships whieh, in the course of nature, 
were now fast failing her. She lost her early and 
affeetionaie friend, Mrs. Kenrick, in 1819. In 
December, 1822, her brother sunk under a long 
decline, which had served as a painful preparation 
to the final parting. A few months later, she lost, 
in the excellent Mrs. John Taylor, of Norwich, 
perhaps the most intimate and most highly valued 
of all her distant friends; to whose exalted and en- 


, dearing character she bore the following well- 


merited testimony i a letter addressed to one of 
her daughters: 

** Receive the assurance of my most affectionate 
sympathy in those feelings with which you must 
now be contemplating the loss of that dear woman, 
so long the object of your respect and affection; 
nor indeed yours only, but of all who knew her. 
A prominent part of those feelings, however, must 
be that the dear object of them is released from 
suffering, has finished her task and entered: upon 
her reward, ? " ° P . " 
Never will she be forgotten by those who knew 
her! Her strong sense, her feeling, her energy, 
her principle, her patriotic feelings, her piety, ra- 
tional, yet ardent—all these mark a character of 
no common sort. When to these high claims 
upon general regard are added those of relation 
or friend, the feeling must be such as no course 
of years can efface.” 

A gentle and scarcely perceptible decline was 
now sloping for herself the passage to the tomb: 
she felt and hailed its progress as a release from 
languor and infirmity, a passport to another and a 
higher state of being. Her friends, however, flat- 
tered themselves that they might continue to enjoy 
her yet a little longer; and she had consented to 
remove under the roof of her adopted son, that his 
affectionate attentions and those of his family might 
be the solace of every remaining hour. But Provi- 
dence had ordained it otherwise: she quitted in- 
deed her own house, but whilst on a visit at the 
neighboring one of her sister-in-law, Mrs. Aiken, 
the constant and beloved friend of nearly her whole 
life, her bodily powers gave way almost suddenly; 
and, after lingering a few days, on the morning of 
March the 9th, 1525, she expired without a strug- 
gle, in the eighty-second year of her age. 
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To prepare a Phial that will give light in the 
Dark.—Fill a small phial about one-third full of 
olive oil; add to this a piece of phosphorus equal 
to one-tenth the weight of the oil. Cork the phial 
and wrap it in a paper to exclude the light, and 
set it, or suspend it in a warm place, but where 
the heat may not be equal to that of boiling water, 
till the phosphorus appears te be dissolved. This 
phial may be carried in the pocket, and whenever 
the cork is started in the night, the phial will evolve 
light enough to show the hour on a watch. 
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From the Christian Examiner. 
PRISONS AND PRISON DISCIPLINE, 
(Concluded from page 367.) 

Such, in brief, are these two systems, which, it 
will be observed on careful attention, both aim at the 
same object, the separation of the prisoners from 
all intercourse with each other. In the one, this 
end is attained by the physical separation of all 
during night and day; in the other, by such a se- 
paration at night, and an untiring watch by day to 
prevent intercourse. Of course, the separation by 
the Congregate system is less complete than by 
the other. Conversation by words may be restrain- 
ed; though it is now admitied that no guardian is 
sufficiently wakeful to intercept on all occasions 
those winged messengers. But the extensive un- 
written language of signs, the expression of the 
human countenance, the movemenis of the body, 
may telegraph from convict to convict thoughts of 
stubbornness, hatred or revenge. 

If separation be desirable, should it not be com- 
plete?) Should not the conducting links between 
the prisoners be broken, so that no electrical spark 
may propagate its disturbing force?’ But the very 
pains which are taken in the Congregate system 
to guard silence by day and separation by night, 
seem to answer this question, ‘Thus, by a strange 
inconsistency, the advocates of the Congregule 
system seek to enforce separation. ‘Though wed- 
ded to an imperfect practice, they yet recognise 
the correct principle. 

But before proceeding further with this compa- 
rison of the two systems, let us call attention to 
what are the real objects of prison discipline, that 
we may be better enabled to determine which is 
best calculated to answer these objects. 

There are three purposes which are proposed 
by every enlightened system. First, by the mode 
of restraint of convicts, to deter others from crime. 
Second, by their restraint, to prevent them from 
again preying upon society. Third, by discipline 
and care, so far as is possible, to reform the 
offender. There are strong grounds to believe that 
the first two purposes are best attained by the 
Separate system; but without considering these 
particularly, let us pass to the vital question, 
which is best calculated to perform that truly 
heavenly function of reforming the criminal. 

Is not the answer prompt and decisive, in 
favour of that system which most completely pro- 
tects the convict from the pernicious influence of 
his brethren in guilt? It is a venerable proverb, | 
that a man is known by the company he keeps; 
and this is a homely expression of the truth, that 
the character of a man is naturally in harmony 
with those about him. If the society by which he 
is surrouaded is virtuous, his own virtues will be 
confirmed and expanded. On the other hand, if 
it be wicked, then will the demon of his nature be 
aroused in this unholy fellowship. ‘The bad qua- 
lities are quickened and strengthened, as well as 
the good, under the infiuence of society. Every 
association of eonvicts must, therefore, in a greater 
or less degree pervert, but never reform, those of 
which it is composed. The obdurate offender, 
with a mind perpetually brooding on evil, will 
impart something of his own hardness of heart, 
even though he utter no audible word, to the con- 
gregation to which he belongs. 

“ Dedit hane contagio bem, 
Et dabit in plures; sicut grex totus in agris 
Unius scabie cadit, et porrigine porei; 
Uvaque conspecta livorem ducit ab uva.” 

From the inherent nature of things, this conta- 
gion must be propagated by the Congregate sys- 
tem; while the Separate system does all that man 
can do to restrain it. By the latter, as it has been 
successfully administered in various prisons, the 
convict is, in the first place, withdrawn, so far as 
is possible by human means, from all bad influ- 


under the operation of good influences. Under 
such circumstances the mind is naturally diverted 
from the thick-coming schemes of crime, and 
turned to thoughts of virtue. What in it is bad, 
if not entirely subdued, is weakened by inactivity, 
while the good is invited to constant exercise. — 

It cannot be questioned, then, on grounds of 
reasoning, independent of experience, that the 
Separate system is better calculated to promote 
that great object of Prison Discipline—the refor- 
mation of the offeader. With this reeommendation 
alone, it would be entitled to the regard of all who 
feel that the return of a single sinner is blessed in 
the sight of God, 

But a further object is secured by this system. 
The convicts never being allowed to see oue ano- 
ther, leave the penitentiarv, at the expiration of 
their term of punishment, literally unknowing and 
unknown, so far as their companions in guilt are 
concerned. And the delightul incident is men- 
tioned, in illustration of this faet, that the keeper 
of the Philadelphia Penitentiary once recognised 
three persons, engaged in honest labour in the 
same place, who had been in his custody as 
convicts, though neither of them knew the ea- 
reer of the others, ‘The discharged prisoners are 
thus enabled to slide back into the general mass of 
the community, without the chilling fear of un- 
timely recognition by those with whom they had 
congregated in the penitentiary. They cannot, in- 
deed, escape the memory of the punishment they 
have endured; but the brand is not upon their 
forehead. ‘They may be encouraged to honest ex- 
ertion, in the hope of retrieving in a distant spot, 
and under a new name, the fair character which 
they have lost; while, on the other hand, if evil- 
minded, they will bave no associations of the pri- 
son to renew, or to stimulate into conspiracies 
against society. 

A system of Prison Discipline with these be- 
nign features must long ago have commended it- 
self to universal acceptance, if it had not been 
opposed with peculiar ardor on grounds, which, 
though in reality untenable, are calculated to ex- 
ercise a strong influence over the ignorance and 
prejudices of men. 

The first objection was, that it is productive of 
insanity, on account of an unnatural deprivation 
of society. However just this may be when di- 
rected against the Solitary system, it is totally in- 
applicable to what is called the Separate system, 
which does not exclude the idea of society, and, 
as practically administered at Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere, supplies labour and society in ample 
measure to all the convicts. If the prisoner is not 
indulged with society enough, it is a fault in the 
administration of the sysiem, and not in the sys- 
tem. Elaborate tables have been presented, in the 
publications of the Boston Prison Discipline So- 
ciety, seeking to show a tendency to insanity in 
the Penitentiary at Philadelphia; but a eareful and 
candid inquiry will demonstrate that the-e have 
been founded in misapprehension, and will exone- 
rate that admirable institution from this suspicion. 
The highest authorities in medicine have distinet- 
ly declared that the Separate system, if properly 
administered, with labour and conversation with 
the keepers of the Penitentiary, does not affect 
the reason of the prisoners. The names of Es yui- 
rol and Louis give to this opinion the strongest 
sanction of science throughout the civilized world. 
The same conclusion has been affirmed with pre- 
cision and fervor by Lelut, in an elaborate me- 
moir, which is now before us, to the Jostitute of 
France; and also by the scientific congress assem- 
bled at Padua in 1843, and at Lucca in 1844. 

The second objeetion charged the Separate sys- 
tem with being unfriendly to the health of the 
prisoners, as compared with the Congregate sys- 
item. In reply to this we will merely say, that the 


ences; while he is, in the second place, brought great names in medicine, to which we have alrea-|discussion by the press, and also in debate by the 


dy referred, expressly deny that this system has 
any influence in shortening life; while a compari- 
son of the statistics of several penitentiaries which 
are conducted on the Cungregate sysiem, with 
those of the Philadelphia Penitentiary, shows the 
superiority of the latter in this respect. 

The third and last objection was founded on 
the increased expense ol the Separate sysiem. 
The other was recommended by the suggestions 
of economy and the clamours of cupidity. It was 
said that it is put into operation at less cost, and 
afterwards not only supports itself, but brings a 
profit (listen io the chink of gold and silver!) to 
the state. We are sorry to believe that this consi- 
deration has had an extensive influence on the 
reception of the better system throughout our 
country. Jt is humiliating, to suppose that any 
government would hesitate to adopt a system 
founded on an enlightened humanity, because an- 
other might be had for less money; counting the 
unworthy gain, or the petty economy, as of higher 
consequence than the reformation of an offender. 
Such a course is unworthy of the civilization of 
this age. ‘The state has sacred duties towards the 
unfortunate men whom it takes into its custody. 
It must not only see that they receive no harm, 
but that they enjoy all the means of improvement 
consistent with their condition; that, while their 
bodies are clothed and fed, their souls and minds 
be not left naked and hungry. It assumes the place 
of a parent, and owes a parent’s care and kind- 
ness; or rather, when we consider that the state 
itself is the child of the people, may we not say 
that it should emulate the filial piety, which des- 
cended into the darkness of a Roman dungeon, to 
afford its exuberant, health-giving bosom to the 
exhausted being from which it drew its life. 

But it is not only on these general grounds that 
we recommend the Separate system. Notwith- 
standing the uncompromising hostility which it 
has encountered, it has won constant favour.— 
Many prisons have been built on this plan, and 
experience now comes to confirm the suggestions 
of humanity and science. ‘The Penitentiary at 
Philadelphia, which gives its name to the system, 
was followed in 1833 by one at Pittsburg, and by 
a county prison at Allegany, in Pennsylvania; and 
in 1841, by another county prison, on the same 
system, at Hurrisburg. In 1834, New Jersey 
followed the example of her neighbour state, and 
established a penitentiary on this system at Tren- 
ton. 

Various commissions from foreign governments, 
after visiting the different prisons of the United 
States, have all reported emphatically in favour of 
the Separate system; as that of Beaumont and De 
Tocqueville, to the French government, in 1831; 
of Mr. Crawford, to the English, in 1834; of Dr. 
Julius, to the Prussian government, in 1835, after 
a most careful perambulation of all the prisons of 
the country; of Demetz and Blouet, to the French 
government, in 1835,—being the second commis- 
sion from the same government; and of Neilson 
and Mondolet, to the Canadian government, in 
1836. 

In accordance with these recommendations, nu- 
merous prisons have been built or are building in 
Europe. In England, a model prison has been 
constructed at Pentonville, which is, perhaps, the 
best prison in the world. In the late Report of the 
Surveyor General of Prisons, which was laid on 
the table of Parliament during its last session, it 
was expressly declared, from the experience gain- 


.ed in the Pentonville Prison, ‘* that the separation 


of one prisoner from another is indispensable as 
the basis of any sound system.” As long ago as 
|1843, no less than seventeen prisons were built or 
building in different counties of England, and se- 
\veral in Scotland, on this principle, In France the 
'whole subject has gone through a most thorough 
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Chamber of Deputies. Among the works now be- 
fore us is a volume of more than six hundred 
pages, which is filled by a report (with notes) of 
this debate, which ended in the passage of a law 
during the last summer, appropriating ninety mil- 
lions of francs for the building of thirty prisons on 
the Separate system. Such is the testimony of 
France and England. 

Similar testimony comes from other quarters— 
from Prussia, where five prisons on this system 
have been built; from Denmark, where ten are 
now building; from Sweden, where eight are now 
building, under the auspices of the monarch, who, 
when Prince Oscar, wrote ably in advocacy of the 
Separate system; from Norway, where one is 
now building in the neighbourhood of Christiana; 
from Poland, where one has long been in exist- 
ence, and three others are about to be completed; 
from Hungary, where a project has been submit- 
ted to the Diet for the erection of ten on the Se- 
parate system; from Holland, where one is about 
to be erected on the plan of that of Pentonville; 
from Belgium, which has yielded to the Separate 
system, and has engrafted it even upon the famous 
Maison de Force at Ghent, which afforded the 
model to our Auburn Prison; from the duchy of 
Nassau; from the grand duchy of Baden; from 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine; from Hamburgh; from 
Geneva in Switzerland; in all of which there are 
prisons on this system either built or building. 
From poor, distracted Spain also proceeds the 
same testimony. 

To this array of authorities and examples may 
be added two names of commanding weight in all 
matters of Prison Discipline, Edward Livingston 
and Miss Dix. ‘The first, whose high fortune it 
was to refine jurisprudence by his philanthropy, 
as he had illumined it by his genius and strength- 
ened it by his learning, in his Introductory Re- 
port to the Code of Prison Discipline, as long ago 
as 1827, urged with classical eloquence a system 
of “seclusion, accompanied by moral, religious 
and scientific instruction and useful manual la- 
bour.” Miss Dix, after an attentive survey of 
different systems throughout our country, enforces 
with fervour, as well in the publication now be- 
fore us as in her Memorials, the merits of the 
Separate system, and of its administration in 
Pennsylvania. 

It might be said that the voices of all the civil- 
ized nations, by a rare harmony, concurred in 
sanctioning the Separate system, if the Boston 
Prison Discipline Society had not raised a perse- 
vering note of discord, which has gone on with a 
most unmusical crescendo. As the solitary cham- 
pion of an imperfect system which the world is 
renouncing, it has contended with an earnestness 
which has often become prejudice, and with an 
insensibility to the real facts that were accumalat- 
ing, which was injustice. It is with frankness, as 
it is with sorrow, that we allude to the sinister in- 
fluence which it has exercised of late years over 
this question, particularly throughout the Northern 
States. But the truth which has been proclaimed 
abroad need not be delicately minced at home. 
We do not join with the recent English writer, 
who, among many harsher suggestions, speaks of 
the “ misrepresentation,” ‘the trickery,’ ‘* the 
imposture”’ of the Society or its agent; nor with 
Moreau-Christophe, who says, ** La Société des 
prisons 4 Boston a juré haine a mort au systeme 
de Philadelphie;”’ for we know well the honesty 
and sincere interest in the welfare of convicts 
which animate its secretary, and we feel persuad- 
ed that he will gladly abandon the deadly war 
which he has waged against the Separate system, 
when he shall see it in the light in which it is 
now regarded by the science and humanity of the 
civilized world. But we feel that his exertions, 
which in some departments of Prison Discipline 
have been productive of incalcu'able good, for 
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which his memory will be blessed, yet on this 
important question have done much harm. In his 
Reports he has never failed to present all the evil 
that had been said of the Separate system, parti- 
cularly as administered in Philadelphia, some- 
times even drawing upon his Imagination for his 
facts, while he has carefully withheld the testimo- 
ny in This truly beneficent system, 
and its meritorious supporters, have been held up 
to obloquy, and the wide circle who confided im- 
plicitly in his Reports, consigned to a state of 
darkness with regard to its true character and its 
general reception abroad. 


its favour. 


One of the most strenuous advocates of the Se- 
parate system at the present moment, whose work 
of elaborate argument and details is now before 
us, is Suringar, who has been called the Howard 
of Holland, and who had signalized himself by a 
previous opposition to it. He says, * | am now 
completely emancipated from my former error. 
This error I do not blush to confess openly. ‘The 
same change has been wrought in the opinions of 
Julius in Prussia, of Crawford in England, of Be- 
renger and Demetz in France, and of all men of 
good faith, who are moved, in their researches, 
only by the suggestions of conscience, unswayed 
by prejudice or pride of opinion.’ Perhaps in 
these changes of opinion the Secretary of the 
Boston Prison Discipline Society may find an ex- 
ample, which he will not be unwilling to follow; 
and it may be reserved to us to welcome him as a 
cordial fellow-labourer in the conscientious sup- 
port of what he has for a long period most con- 
scientiously attacked. 

From this rapid survey, it will be seen that our 
convictions and sympathies earnestly sustain the 
Separate system. ‘l’o us, there is no axiom in 
Prison Discipline more stringent, than the duty of 
removing prisoners from the corrupting influences 
of association, even though in silence. But we are 
not insensible to the encouragement and succour 
which prisoners might derive, in the march of im- 
provement, from companionship with those who 
are struggling like themselves. It was a wise re- 
mark of the English professor, ** that students are 
the best professors to each other;’’ and the expe- 
rience of Mrs. Farnum, the matron of the Female 
Convicts at Sing-Sing, whom we cannot name 
without a tribute of admiration, shows that this 
sume principle is not without its effect even among 
classes of convicts. Perhaps the Separate system 
might be modified, so as to admit of instruction 
and labour together, in a small class, who may be 
selected after a probationary period of separation, 
as worthy of this indulgence and confidence. 
Such a modification was contemplated and re- 
commended by Mr. Livingston, and it would 
seem to find favour with Von Raumer in his re- 
cent work on America. This privilege can only be 
imparted to those who have shown themselves so 
exemplary in character and conduct, that their 
society will cease to be contaminating. But it re- 
mains to be seen, whether there is any subtle 
alehemy, by which their purity may be determin- 
ed, so as to justify a departure from the general 
rule of separation. 

Finally, we would commend this subject to the 
attention of all. In the language of Sir Michael 
Foster, a judge of eminence, ‘* No rank or con- 
dition of life, no uprightness of heart, no prudence 
or cireumspection of conduct, should teach any 
man to conelude that he may not one day be 
deeply interested in these researches.”” ‘hus 
there are considerations of self-interest, which 
may move those who do not incline to labour for 
others, except for some ultimate advantage to 
themselves. But all who confess a true benevo- 
lence, and a just appreciation of the duties of the 
state, will join in efforts for the benefit of the poor 
prisoner, deriving from his abject condition new 
motives to action, that it may be true of the state, 
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as of law, that ** the very least feels its care, as 
the greatest is not exempt from its power.” In 
the progress of an enlightened Prison Discipline, 
it may be hoped that our penitentiaries will be- 
come in reality, if not in name, houses of reform- 
ation, and that the convicts will be treated with a 
scrupulous and extreme regard, alike to their phy- 
sical, moral and intellectual well-being, to the end, 
that when they are allowed again to mingle with 
society, they may feel the precious sympathy 
with virtue and the detestation of vice, aud that, 
though sadder they may be better men. 

lu the promotion of this cause, the city of Bos- 
ton at this moment occupies a position of signal 
advantage. It has determined lo erect a new 
County Jail, the plans of which are stili under 
consideration. It is easy to perceive that the plan 
which it shall adopt, and the system of discipline 
which it shall recoguise, will become an example 
throughout the country. We trust that no narrow 
prejudice and no unworthy economy will prevent 
the example from being such as becomes a city, 
of the wealth, refinement and humanity of Boston. 
It is a common boast, that her schools and various 
stitutions of beneficence are the best in the 
world. Let the prison about to be erected share 
this boast. Led it be the best in the world. Let 
it be a model prison, not only to our own country, 
but to other countries. The rule of separation, 
which we have considered of such importance 
amoung the ripe convicts in the Penitentiary, will 
be of greater necessity still in a prison which will 
receive, before their trial, both the innocent and 
the guilty. Each prisoner, from the first moment 
that he is touched by the hand of the law, should 
be cut off from all association, whether by word 
or sight, with his fellow-prisoners. The state, 
mindful of his weakness, as his temporary guar- 
dian, owes him this protection against tem piation, 
and this meaus of refurmation. 

The absolute separation of all prisoners, so 
that they can neither sce, hear nor touch each 
other, is the pole-star of Prison Discipline. It is 
the Alpha, or beginning, as the reformation of the 
offender is the Omega, or the end. It is this prin- 
ciple, when properly adininisiered, which irra- 
diates with heavenly light even the darkness of 
the dungeon, driving far away the intrusive legion 
of unclean thoughts, and totroducing in their va- 
cant place the purity of religion, the teachings of 
virtue, the solace of society, and the comfort of 
hope. In this spirit let us build our prisons. The 
jail shall no longer be a charnel-house of living 
men; the cell shall cease to be the tomb, wherein 
is buried, what is more precious than the body, a 
human soul. Frow their iron gates let us erase 
that doom of despair, 


Leave all hope behind, who enter here; 
and inseribe other words of gentleness, of encou- 
ragement, of hope. 
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He that preaches gratitude, pleads the cause 
both of God and man, for without it we can nei- 
ther be sociable nor religious. 


True virtue is always respected even by the 
most profligate. 


If people took as much pains to be good as 
they do to appear such, they would through grace 
bring about their purpose. 
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Executed with neatness and despatcli, on the most 
reasonable terms. 





